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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



AMERICAN CITIES. 

Boston.*— Society of Municipal Officers. The Boston Society of 
Municipal Officers held its first annual meeting on October 25. The 
society was organized at the instance of Mayor Quincy on January 
17, with a view to the advantage to be derived from promoting a per- 
sonal acquaintance between officials of the various departments. Its 
purposes are to stimulate outside interest in the affairs of Boston; to 
promote a better civic spirit; and to interest a larger number of people 
in the work which a city has to do. The intention is to discuss 
municipal subjects from expert points of view. Four regular meet- 
ings were held on Wednesday afternoons. On April 15 the society 
met at the Public Library and Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, addressed the members on " The Use and Scope of the Library." 
The meeting on May 10 was addressed by Prof. William Sidgwick, 
vice-president of the society, on " Dust, Smoke and Gas in Boston." 
In the summer a meeting was held on Long Island in the harbor. 
The pauper institutions on the island were visited; the secretary of 
the society, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, spoke on " The History of Long 
Island," and Mr. Ernest C. Marshall, the Penal Institutions Commis- 
sioner, spoke on " The Life and Benevolent Bequest of Mr. Randidge, 
the Founder of the Randidge Excursions for Poor Children," and 
Mr. James F. Wise told about " The Municipal Camp for Boys." The 
society has nearly ninety members, representing most of the city 
departments. 

Public Convenience Station. The baths department has estab- 
lished a public convenience station on the Common, near the Park 
Street Subway station. It is a model of the kind. It is entirely 
underground, has entrances for women and for men on opposite 
sides, is well heated and ventilated, lighted by electricity, lined with 
marble and handsomely vaulted with glazed Guastavino tiling, fitted 
with water-closets, urinals and lavatories of the best design, and has 
the appearance of the toilet-rooms in a first-class hotel. 

Public Baths. The attendance at the summer baths in July, 
August and September was 1,504,271. At the L Street beach alone, 
devoted to nude bathing, the attendance was 318,454. At the two all- 
year-round baths— Dover Street and the East Boston Gymnasium — 
the attendance from February 1 to October 1 was 275,878. 

* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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Municipal Gymnasium. The new municipal gymnasium at Com- 
monwealth park, South Boston, was opened on November I. The 
cost was $28,000. The building, designed in the English domestic 
style of architecture, covers an area of about 10,000 feet, the gym- 
nasium having a floor area of about 6,800 feet and a clear height of 
eighteen feet. Suspended from the trusses is a running-track of 
eighteen laps to the mile. The fittings are of the best description. 
The shower-rooms will also be utilized as a public bath. The East 
Boston gymnasium was given to the city, but this is the first muni- 
cipal gymnasium to be built in the country. 

Buffalo.* — Voting Machine. At the election of Tuesday, November 
7, 1899, the City of Buffalo made use of voting machines for the first 
time, and this is also the first time that they have ever been used on 
so large a scale in this country. They more than met all expecta- 
tions. It required 108 of them fully to equip the city, while seven 
more were held in reserve in case of accident or violence. The 
machines used have capacity for eight different parties nominating 
thirty candidates each, and for eight constitutional amendments or 
other questions submitted to the people. Only four party columns 
were in use, however, and four amendments were voted on. The 
number of candidates on each machine was between seventy and 
eighty, and there were not more than twenty-three in any one column. 
Candidates were grouped vertically by parties and horizontally by 
offices, all candidates for the same office being on the same horizontal 
line or group of lines. The arrangement was exactly the same as 
that of the Australian ballot in the form used in New York State. 

The number of voters registered in each district varied from 
450 to about 750. The polls opened at 6 a. m. and closed at 5 p. 
m.; by noon two-thirds of the entire vote registered had been cast in 
nearly all the districts. The law allows a 'voter to remain at the 
machine one minute, but comparatively few took as long as that In 
the early morning hours votes were cast at rates varying from 85 to 
190 an hour, but no one was hurried. 

The most wonderful feature of the election, however, was the speed 
with which the returns came in. Arrangements had been made to 
have them brought from the polling places to the City Hall by 
bicycles, the Press Cycling Club furnishing 150 of its swiftest riders 
for the purpose. The machines count as well as register the vote, so 
that at the close of the election the count is complete and the inspec- 
tors have only to copy the figures from the counters in the machine 
upon their tally sheets. The polls closed at 5 p. m., and at eight 
minutes past five the first complete return reached the City Hall from 

•Communication of A. C. Richardson, Esq. 
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a polling place two miles distant! By half-past five complete returns 
were in from 105 out of 108 districts. The other three came in a few 
minutes past six, and by half-past seven the entire result of the elec- 
tion in the city was printed in extras by the afternoon papers — a feat 
unprecedented in the history of this country. 

The voting machine seems to have solved the problem of secur- 
ing honest elections. The mechanism cannot go wrong if it is 
started at zero, no fraud is possible without instant detection, and the 
prompt publicity of the result prevents any alteration of the returns. 
Of course, like any other human device, the machine must be worked 
by honest men, or by men who are so watched that they are forced to 
be honest. It is safe to say that no voter in Buffalo, and certainly 
no election officer, would care to go back to the old system of 
separate paper ballots. It used to take the election officers until two, 
three or four o'clock the next morning to count the ballots and make 
out the returns. Now they finish their work and go home before 
seven o'clock on the day of election. 

It was thought by some that there would be more " straight " 
voting than ever this year, but the returns showed that there 
had been very much less. The entire Republican ticket was elected; 
but the majorities on it ranged from over 9,000 for Superintendent 
of Education to somewhat over 1,600 for Municipal Court Justice. 
This result shows that "splitting" is quite as easy, if not easier, 
with the machines than it was with the paper ballots, and that a 
" split " vote is sure to be counted as cast, which is not always the 
case with.separate ballots. It also shows that the people of Buffalo, 
at least, are both able and willing to discriminate between good and 
bad candidates, and that, in a purely municipal contest, as this was, 
party names do not count for much. 

Again, there is great economy in the use of voting machines. Last 
year there were 155 election districts in Buffalo, this year, 108; thus 
the city dispensed with forty-seven complete election boards, and all 
the ballot clerks, of whom there are two for each district when paper 
ballots are used. The printing bills, too, are much less, and the saving 
in these and other ways is estimated to be over $10,000 a year — a sum 
which will pay the entire cost of the machines in about five years. 
Never did the city make a better investment, and it is quite certain 
that voting machines have come to stay in Buffalo. 

Cleveland.* — Municipal Association. The third annual report of 
the Municipal Association, which has just been published, should be 
of great interest as indicating various fields of activity for practical 

* Communication of M. J. Panning, Esq., Secretary Cleveland Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 
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municipal reform. Investigations into the operations of several 
municipal and county offices were conducted by the Association, with 
the result of recovering large sums of money illegally expended. 
Work in the direction of securing cleaner streets and an abatement 
of the smoke nuisance is well under way. Gambling institutions 
that had flourished despite the efforts of the authorities were sup- 
pressed, through the work of the Association. Copies of the city's 
payrolls for eight years past were made and analyzed with the result 
of showing the sweeping changes made each year under the spoils 
system, and furnishing an exact basis for legislative efforts to place 
the city employes under civil service regulations. The method of 
selecting juries was investigated. Primary election frauds were 
exposed. Many investigations were instituted on complaint of citi- 
zens having special grievances. Beside this work the Association 
issued seventeen bulletins, one containing forty-eight pages, be- 
fore the city election last spring, and three before the election this 
fall. 

Street Railway Legislation. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Cleveland City Railway Company will ask the city council, within 
a short time, for legislation renewing its franchises for a period of 
twenty-five years from 1900. Of the five franchises of this company, 
two expire in 1904 and the remainder in 1908. The municipal asso- 
ciation's report contains the following outline of its position toward 
the reported proposed action of the railway company: 

" The association reaffirms the position it has taken on the street 
railway question. It is opposed to the renewal of existing grants 
until at the earliest beginning of the period of their expirations. " In 
1904 the first of the existing franchises expires. At that time the 
city will be called upon to act. With the fuller information which 
will then be at hand the city will be in a much better position than at 
present to judge wisely concerning its own interests. The public does 
not yet know the facts necessary to enable it to reach a conclusion 
upon any important detail; there is even a wide difference of opinion 
as to the basis upon which to frame a new franchise. Some favor low 
fares, others the payment of a percentage of gross earnings, while 
still others advocate municipal ownership. The work of the National 
Municipal League, as well as the Ohio Municipal Code Commission, 
is indicative of the widespread attention which the question is receiv- 
ing, and the city should await the results of these investigations, and 
any legislation enacted in connection therewith, before consenting to 
a final determination of the problem for another quarter of a century. 
Within the past year the Detroit proposals have thrown a very con- 
siderable light upon the question, and undoubtedly other instances 
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will occur which will contribute still more within the next four years. 
Experiments will be tried and definite conclusions may be reached. 

" But the question is frequently asked: Would it not be wise for the 
city to enter into new contracts now and thereby secure benefits which 
would otherwise be postponed until 1904 or later ? 

" Your committee is ready to admit that it would be wise to secure 
these benefits now, provided, however, and always on condition that 
clauses be inserted in the ordinances reserving the main questions for 
the future. 

"No amount of gross earnings payable to the city (to which the 
railroad companies would consent) would compensate it for granting 
without reserve a franchise for twenty-five years. With its present 
light upon the subject the committee is convinced that no renewals 
should, under any circumstances, be considered satisfactory to the 
city which do not include the following reservations and provisions: 

" (a) A reservation to the city to at any time retake the franchise and 
purchase the railroad property by the payment of the appraised value 
of the physical property, account being also taken of material and 
equipment worn out or discarded, and still properly carried as an 
asset; but if the city elect to take the railroad property prior to 19 — 
(the average life of the present existing franchises), then the city 
should also pay the railroad company the estimated value of the fran- 
chise between the date of acquisition by the city and 19—; but there- 
after no account should be taken of franchise value.* 

" (b) A requirement that the railroad pay to the city annually a 
percentage of gross receipts from all sources according to a sliding 
scale to be agreed upon; right being reserved to the council to require 
lower fares, in which event, however, the percentage of gross receipts 
should be less by a proportion to be specified in the original contract.! 

" (c) A requirement that the railroad company's books be open at 
all proper times to inspection for the determination of gross receipts 
by accountants of recognized ability and standing, to be appointed 
by the mayor."}: 

National Municipal League — The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
League was held at Columbus, Ohio, on the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth of November. Taken in connection with the meeting of 
last year held at Indianapolis, the work of the league may be said to 

* By this reservation the city saves to itself the right to own and operate the 
toads, should the Legislature authorize it, and the people desire it. 

t By this requirement the question of low fares or payment of a percentage of 
gross profits would be susceptible of change from time to time by the council. 

t This provision would be absolutely essential to the protection of the city's 
interests. 
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have entered upon a new phase. Up to that time the sessions were 
mainly occupied with critical reports of municipal conditions in various 
portions of the country. Little attempt had been made to develop any- 
thing like a positive program of municipal reform. At the Louisville 
meeting in 1897, the need of such a positive program had become 
so evident that it was decided to appoint a special Committee on 
Municipal Program. The preliminary report of this committee was 
considered at the Annual Meeting of 1898 and the committee con- 
tinued for the purpose of bringing the program into condition for 
final adoption. At the Columbus meeting the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and Municipal Corporations Act as framed by the committee were 
made the subject of discussion and adopted by the league. In con- 
nection with the program thus formulated the committee presented a 
series of papers, designed to elucidate the characteristic features of 
the amendment and act. The principal papers presented by the com- 
mittee were those of Horace E. Deming, Esq., of New York, on 
" Public Opinion and City Government under the Proposed Muni- 
cipal Program;" Professor F. J. Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
on " Political Parties under the Proposed Municipal Program;" 
Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, on " Public 
Accounting under the Proposed Municipal Program." In addition 
to this series of official papers the Hon. Bird S. Coler, Comptroller of 
Greater New York, presented a paper on " The City's Power to 
Incur Indebtedness under the Proposed Municipal Program." 

One of the evening sessions was devoted, furthermore, to a con- 
sideration of the report of the Municipal Code Commission of Ohio, 
which has formulated a Municipal Corporations Act for the cities and 
villages of the state. In addition, Dr. D. F. Wilcox presented an 
analysis of the municipal program. The discussions were participated 
in by Mr. Harry Garfield and Mr. E. J. Blandin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hon. W. D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; Dr. M. R. Maltbie, New York 
City; Dr. E. W. Hartwell, Boston; Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, University 
of Wisconsin, Mr. A. L. Crosby, Cleveland, Ohio, and Professor C. W. 
Tooke, University of Illinois. 

Probably the most important paper of the meeting was that pre- 
sented by Mr. Deming, in which he outlined the probable influence 
of the system of city government proposed by the committee upon 
the attitude of the population toward the municipality. The under- 
lying thought of the paper is contained in the following abstract: 

" Under the proposed municipal program the city's independence 
is guaranteed. The state legislature cannot meddle with purely local 
affairs. Its functions, so far as cities are concerned, are confined to 
passing laws applicable to all cities or all inhabitants of the state. 
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except in cases where the necessity for special legislation is so clear 
that it receives the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the members of 
the legislature and is formally approved by the council of the city, or, 
if disapproved, is again passed by a two-thirds vote, which must 
include three-fourths of the members from districts outside of the city 
concerned. 

" The city is vested with ample power to manage its own affairs. It 
may acquire, hold and control property. Within its corporate limits 
it has the same powers of taxation as are possessed by the state; it 
may license and regulate all trades, occupations and businesses; it is 
vested with power to perform and render all public services, and with 
all powers of government subject to the state constitution and to laws 
applicable to all cities and all inhabitants of the state. 

" The business function of administration and the purely political 
function of determining the local public policy are entrusted to entirely 
separate agencies, the former to a mayor and his appointees in the 
administrative service, who hold office without fixed term, the latter 
to the council, subject to a limited veto power in the mayor. The 
merit principle is strictly enforced in all appointments and promotions 
in the subordinate administrative service. 

' ' The council is the grand committee of the citizens chosen by them 
for the purpose of determining all questions of city policy. The mayor 
and the council are the only officials elected by a popular vote. 
Nominations for these offices must be by petition. The ballot is sim- 
ple. Names of all candidates for the same elective office must be 
alphabetically arranged under the title of the office, and the voter 
must vote separately for each candidate for whom he desires to vote. 

" The city under the proposed municipal program is a representative 
democracy. Unable to resort to outside assistance and secure against 
outside interference, compelled to work out its own local destiny, 
and clothed with ample powers to do so, the very necessity of the case 
will develop an enlightened public opinion, which will control the 
public policy. The people are the government." 

Professor Goodnow in his paper on "Political Parties" took the 
following position: 

" Political parties interest themselves in municipal politics because 
cities are important agents of state government, and in order to make 
use of the city to strengthen the party organization. 

" To reduce the temptation of political parties to interfere in muni- 
cipal politics cities should, so far as they are acting as agents of the 
state, i. e., in the care of the police, the schools, the public health 
and so on, be subjected to state control. This control should be 
exercised by administrative bodies, rather than by the state legisla- 
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ture. For the legislature, being in the nature of things a political 
body, is apt to make use of its control in the interest of the political 
parties. Much progress has been made already in this direction in 
the United States. Further, the power of the party to make use of 
city patronage in its own interest should be destroyed. 

" To accomplish these results the proposed program prohibits 
special legislation and provides for a state administrative control of 
city accounts and a rigid system of civil service regulations which 
attempts to secure appointment in the city service for merit and a term 
of office during good behavior. 

' ' The city is further vested with the widest powers of action, and 
its organization has been made so simple — the mayor and members of 
the council being the only officers elected — that the citizen is no 
longer compelled, as he is practically at present, to rely on the party 
to choose candidates for office. 

"Provision is made, finally, for an absolutely secret vote, and for 
the nomination of candidates for office by a certificate, to be signed 
by a small number of citizens with the idea of facilitating action in 
municipal matters outside of parties. 

" It has been hoped that by removing, or, at any rate, diminishing, 
both the temptation and the opportunity of political parties to inter- 
fere in municipal politics and by making it easy for the citizen to act 
independently of the parties, the city may be freed from the tyranny 
of the national political parties, which have so often in the past 
sacrificed the city to their own interests." 

The paper of Professor Rowe on the question of " Public Account- 
ing" discussed the 

1. Content and Arrangement of Financial Reports. 

2. Financial Control Over Receipts and Expenditures. 

3. Accounting of Municipal Industrial Enterprises. 

4. Accounting of Grantees of Franchises. 

Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff in his presentation of the year's 
work in municipal reform said: 

" Hand in hand with the movement to divorce municipal questions 
from state and national questions is that for the introduction of the 
merit system. The spoils system and national partisanship in munici- 
pal matters go hand in hand. The elimination of the spoils system 
means the elimination of national partisanship in municipal affairs. 
The spoils partisan recognizes this, and devotes his force and energy 
to combating the introduction of the merit system; but despite his 
efforts, his subtlety and chicanery the movement for civil service 
reform in our municipalities goes steadily forward and is making 
substantial headway. The experience in New York State, in San 
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Francisco and in Chicago, all point to one conclusion — that the people 
when they have a chance to express their opinion, are in favor of the 
merit system, and that the politicians whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity will do all that lies within their power to retard its progress. 

" There has been no abatement in the movement for charter reform 
throughout the country. It has gone steadily on; succeeding here, 
failing for the present there, only to be followed by still more vigorous 
efforts. 

" There has been no more substantial indication of the growing 
public interest in municipal problems than the discussion during the 
past year of the question of municipal ownership, control and opera- 
tion of municipal franchises. At the Detroit meeting of the League 
of American Municipalities the sentiment of the officials of the cities 
there represented was unqualified in favor of the municipal ownership, 
control and operation of the principal municipal franchises. Since 
that time the whole question has been discussed with a degree of care 
and thoroughness that indicates beyond question that the people are 
thinking on the subject, and thinking with a view to determining 
once and for all the fundamental policy involved." 

New Orleans.*— Ownership of Public Utilities. In July, 1897, the 
Municipal Improvement Association of New Orleans was organized 
for the purpose of making "the city of New Orleans a pleasanter, 
cheaper and a more healthful place to live in than it now is, or than 
it is likely to become, unless some special effort on the part of our 
citizens be made." This organization, composed entirely of citizens 
of New Orleans, formulated a comprehensive plan by which the 
"municipality might acquire and operate, under competent and 
responsible direction, its own public works, and save its citizens the 
profits now drawn from their pockets by the corporations controlling 
and administering for private gain and advantage, franchises which 
should be controlled and managed solely in the interests of the public. ' ' 

The city had dispossessed itself of nearly all its public works. To 
regain control of these and to prevent those that still remained in the 
hands of the city from passing into the hands of private parties, was 
the purpose of the organization. In pursuance of its plans, a consti- 
tutional amendment to insure municipal ownership of public works 
was drafted, for submission to the constitutional convention which met 
in the spring of 1898. The bulletin issued by the Improvement Asso- 
ciation in connection with this proposition stated that it was an 
unpleasant fact to chronicle " that the city of New Orleans has been 
for the past twenty years one of the least progressive cities of the United 
States. It has declined from the sixth place to the twelfth place in 

* Communication of the Honorable Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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point of population and manufactures. A mighty effort must be made 
to place our city in the front rank of American cities." 

The bulletin then went on to state that the board provided for was 
to be composed of fifty-one members to be divided into committees, 
having charge of the various works, all of these sub-committees, how- 
ever, to be under the direct supervision and control of the entire 
board, which was to have charge of and supervise the sewerage sys- 
tem, the water works, lighting, garbage and street cleaning, paving 
and banquettes, telephones, the belt railroad, wharves, parks, public 
squares and buildings and drainage. The sewerage franchise had 
been granted to a company then in the hands of a receiver. The water 
works were owned by a private corporation, although they had once 
been owned by the city. The lighting was in the hands of a private 
oompany ; also the cleaning of streets, the collection of garbage and 
the telephone system. Wharves had been granted to private lessees 
upon inadequate terms. 

All profits accruing from their operation were to be paid into the 
city treasury. It also proposed that a belt railroad should be erected 
to meet the growing needs of the port and to provide for all existing 
or future roads, equal facilities, upon the payment of a proportionate 
share of the actual expenses of the road. This comprehensive and 
far-reaching plan for maintaining the public works of the city under 
direct municipal supervision was to be provided for by the levying of 
a two and a half mill tax for a long period of years, and by mort- 
gaging and pledging the revenues of the various systems. 

The association set forth that at that time the following sums were 
paid by the city to contractors and to departments of the city for the 
services which would thereafter go to the Board of Public Works, 
should the ordinance be enacted into law: 

Jefferson City Gas Light Company $ 30,105 00 

Louisiana Electric Light Company 180,000 00 

N. O. Water Works Company 94,752 00 

Algiers Water Works and Electric Light 

Company 11,280 00 

Great South Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany 3,000 00 

Wharves and Landings 10,000 00 

Commissioner of Public Works 130,311 75 

Garbage 120,000 00 

Total $579,448 75 

For renting various franchise stations when 

complete and for other purposes .... $ 60,000 00 

Total $639,488 75 
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It was further provided that the city of New Orleans should pay 
over to the Board of Public Works two-fifths of its estimated revenue, 
or about $640,000, as per the above table. This, together with the 
sums that would be received from the permanent public improvement 
fund would, it was estimated, in time enable the city to become the 
owner of the plants. 

The constitutional convention did not see fit to adopt the principles 
of the association's proposal. It was then amended and subsequently 
introduced into the legislature; but that body took no action on the 
measure. The association, however, did not remit its efforts, and 
prepared another ordinance, which was submitted to the legislature, 
but not acted upon. Then the association determined to confine its 
efforts to provide for a municipal water works and a municipal sewer- 
age and drainage system, and after a lively campaign, an ordinance 
providing for these objects was approved by the citizens of New 
Orleans, on June 6, 1899, at a special election called for the purpose. 
Taxpayers only- were permitted to vote, and they by a large majority 
approved the proposition, which provided for the appointment of a 
Sewerage and Water Board with power to "acquire, own, construct, 
control, maintain and operate under any and all the provisions of this 
ordinance in the name of and for the benefit of the city of New 
Orleans and its citizens, the sewerage and water plants now estab- 
lished, or to be hereafter established in the city of New Orleans and 
throughout the populated territory of said city, simultaneously." 

To enable the city to provide the funds necessary for the establish- 
ment of these plants, the city is authorized to create a loan which 
shall be paid by special tax of two mills for forty-three years on the 
real estate, the proceeds thereof to be capitalized and devoted to the 
aforementioned purpose. This proposition was submitted to an extra 
session of the legislature, which legalized the issuing of bonds in 
accordance with the terms of the ordinance, and the first important 
step in the sanitary regeneration of New Orleans has been taken. 

Ohio flunicipal Code Commission.— The report of the Municipal 
Code Commission appointed by Governor Bushnell to prepare a bill 
for the government of cities and villages of the State contains a com- 
prehensive plan, of which the main features are as follows : 

( 1.) A sharp and definite line is drawn between legislative and execu- 
tive functions of municipal corporation officers. Nowhere does it 
blend these functions in one officer or in the same body of officers. 
This was done, first, because the statute which created the commission 
commanded the commissioners to observe this distinction in drafting 
the law. Second, it was done because the commissioners were con- 
vinced that much of the friction and collision between the officers of 
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cities in this state, during the past fifteen years, was caused by the 
blending of legislative and executive functions in the same officer, or 
body of officers. If this proposed law should be adopted by the legis- 
lature, the municipal councils will do all the work of legislating for 
the cities and villages, subject only to the veto power of the mayor, and 
the executive officers will perform all of the executive duties without 
being subject to any direct restraint from the legislative authority. 

(a.) Only two classes of municipal corporations, viz., cities and 
villages, are provided for. This was due to a recognition of the fact that 
much of the misgovernment in the cities of Ohio is due to classifica- 
tion legislation. Indeed, it may be said, as the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania said of the legislation of that state, that classification 
has been " running mad " in Ohio legislation. 

(3.) The proposed law provides for a complete merit system, to be 
applied in the appointment of all executive officers of cities, except 
the heads of the four executive departments. If the legislature should 
ratify and adopt it, as it has been drawn, every executive officer, save 
the four just mentioned, will, after examination, receive their appoint- 
ments because they are qualified to fill the offices, and not because 
they have rendered political service to either party. No executive 
officer, except these four, will be permitted to draw any salary, unless 
he has been appointed, and is holding his office, in strict obedience to 
the requirements of the chapter providing for the merit system. The 
examining officers will be appointed by the state board of merit com- 
missioners, who will be appointed by the governor. It is not inap- 
propriate to repeat that this law will make fitness the only test of 
appointment, and fidelity and efficiency the only tenure of office. 

(4.) The form for the executive part of the government of cities 
is that which is known as the federal plan. The executive power will 
be vested in the mayor and the heads of four departments. The heads 
of these departments will be entitled as follows: 

Director of law, director of public safety, director of public 
improvements and director of accounts. These officers will be 
appointed by the mayor, but will not be subject to confirmation by 
the council. The mayor will have unlimited power to remove any or 
all of these directors, without liability to anybody for the exercise of 
the power. The directors will have the power to remove any of their 
subordinates, for cause, but no power to fill the vacancies thus made 
since that will be done under the merit system. 

This plan of government will place all of the responsibility for the 
execution of the executive powers in cities upon the mayor. This 
responsibility cannot be divided by him with any other officer or 
officers. The voters will have no trouble in locating the responsi- 
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bility for tnisgovernment, when the failure to perform executive 
duties is the cause of it. 

(5.) The council of each city will consist of seven members, three 
of whom are to be elected by the city at large, and four by an equal 
number of councilmanic districts. This mode of electing council- 
men, it is believed, will cause abler men to be selected for, and elected 
to, such positions. 

The council will be endowed with full power to pay their members 
adequate salaries, and they will also have the power to fix the salaries 
of all the executive officers. They will be charged with the exercise 
of all the legislative power of the city, and will be neither compelled 
nor suffered to share the exercise of this power with any other officer 
or officers. 

Each member of the council will be required to give a bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, and he and his bondsmen will be 
responsible for any public moneys illegally appropriated by his vote, 
unless his vote was based on the written opinion of the director of 
law, that it was a lawful appropriation of the public money. This 
liability of councilmen ought to induce greater caution, and a higher 
degree of care, in making appropriations. 

(6.) In cities the only officers to be elected by the people will be 
the mayor, police judge, police clerk, and city treasurer; and it is 
proposed that candidates for these offices shall not be designated on 
the ballots as either Republican, Democratic or Prohibition candi- 
dates, as is now done. Nominations will be made by the petitions of 
a designated number of voters, and not by political conventions or 
primaries, as is now done. 

(7.) The people of each city having a population of fifty thousand 
or more, shall have the right to own, control and manage, their own 
street cars, telephones, gas and electric lighting, water works, etc. 
This can be done after the people have, by a majority vote at an elec- 
tion, decided upon such a course. 

(8. ) No franchises are to be granted by councils to street car, tele- 
phone, gas and electric lighting and water companies to use the streets 
and other public utilities, until the people have first, by vote, decided 
to allow it to be done. 

(9.) Municipal corporations will enjoy the most ample powers of 
local self-government. They will not, however, be commanded by 
the legislature to exercise such enlarged powers; the policy and expe- 
diency of exercising them will be left to the determination of the 
municipal corporations. In very few instances will the law direct 
what the municipalities shall do in governing themselves. In this 
way it is believed that this new law will guarantee to the people of 
cities and villages in Ohio, the largest measure of Home Rule. 



